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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Anecdotes of Napoleon Buonaparte, and of many of his Contem- 
poraries ; collected from the most Authentic Sources. A new 
Edition. 6 vols. in 3, 18mo. Tilt. 

EveRYTHING relating to Napoleon is still interesting; the oldest 

stories respecting him have not lost their relish, and the present 

work need only be mentioned to excite curiosity: it surely, how- 
ever, might have been better executed with little trouble. The 
volumes are of a pleasant compact little size, and each has a frontis- 
piece fengraved ‘after some historical picture; but chronological 
order is so disregarded, that we have accounts of St Helena in the 
first volume, and of the Consulate in the last. Buonaparte, we 
know not on what authority, is made to write verses ; and no dis- 
tinction is made, or appears to have been thought of, between 
spurious and authentic anecdotes. In volume the fourth, for 
example, to say nothing of inferior instances, the forged proclama- 
tion to the Poles, in favor of Napoleon, with the signature of 

Kosciusko, is given as if it had really been issued by that inflexible 

and discerning patriot. 

The more we read of Napoleon, the more we are convinced that 
he was as much over-rated by some of his admirers, as he was 
undervalued by common-place enemies. He was a man of great 
will, and strong natural understanding, and became what he was most 
fitted for, a great soldier; but his legislation was an accident 
arising from the position in which his victories put him; and he 
carried it no further than suited his ambition as a conqueror, graced 
with such concessions to the times as he thought might be made 
with advantage to himself, and as he was enabled to make quite as 
much by professional indifference to the old opinions, as by philo- 
sophie discernment. Had his philosophy seen further, it would 
have seen that the new intellect of the world was as much against 
him as the old folly; and he would never have had tojmake:that 
affecting acknowledgment, which adversity is said to have*wrung 
from him at St Helena, that he had sinned against the light of the 
age. It may be thought that the wisdom of this acknowledgment 
militates against what we have said; but adversity so great as his, 
surprises a man into new trains of thought; and pique itself con- 
tributed to a discovery, which reduced the pretensions of his con- 
querors to their just value. The kings and generals who fancied 
it was they that overthrew him, can no longer put themselves at 
the head of feelings in favour of liberty ; and therefore we see how 
cautious they are of entering the field again, passionately as they 
long to do it. The whole tenor of Napoleon’s life and conversation, 
and the character of his countenance, afford proofs that he was 
what we describe him, and nothing else. As long as he had power, 
his whole thoughts were evidently turned on founding the new 
dynasty, as he called it ;—apart from any considerations for man- 
kind. He looked backward to Charlemagne, and to Cesar; and 
not forward, as became a philosopher. When he did, he was 
absorbed in contemplating the figure he should make in the world’s 
eyes, and not of the importance of its own welfare. When he talked 
with philosophers, he affected to consider wisdom asa thing between 
them and him, and not feasible for the good of the many; as’ if 
philosophy, in its highest signification, meant anything but its 
applicability to the use of mankind. Nobody was more imperial 
than he, nobody bred up in a more premature royalty than his little 
son. The catechism taught in the Austrian schools did not surpass 
that of the new monarch, in impressing upon the rising generation 
the sacredness of his person, and the all-sufficiency of his will. 
He talked otherwise in St Helena, and must of necessity, in great 
measure, have felt otherwise; but we do not believe that his under- 
standing was great enough to have turned his reflectiois to their 
full account, under any circumstances. In his proclamation before 
the battle of Waterloo, he called the allies madmen ; and it is 
probable, had he escaped from St Helena, he would have called 
them “ twice madmen,” {he being all the while the greatest, though 





most illustrious madman of the time. His face was handsome, 

intelligent, and decided, but the expression was not profound ; 

there was more of action than contemplation in it, and the intellect 

that was in it, was rather of the exact and mathematical order, than 

the universal, There was a hardness in his beauty, like that of a 

statue set in motion; and yet a worldly plumpness withal, like that 

of a man to whom personal success was everything. He was too 

great a man not to be tranquil and good-natured in his ordinary 

intercourse; yet his passions occasionaly broke from him, like 

secret masters; and nothing, in our opinion, proves the smallness 

of his views, and the ascendancy of military ideas in his mind above 

all others, than his never ceasing te recommend himself and his son 

to the French nation, by declaring that he did everything for 

France,—and his dying with some words in his mouth about the head 

of anarmy. The following extract from the first volume of the 

work before us, will shew what sort of conversation he had with 

philosophers. It is not new, perhaps, to many of our readers ; but 

as the philosopher concerned was himself the writer of it, and as it 

shews Napoleon comparing minds witha highly intellectual person, and 
not at all aware of his inferiority, they will allow us to repeat it, in 

corroboration of what we have been saying. Bonaparte pronounces 
Julius Casar’s great blunder to have consisted in not getting rid of 
Brutus and the others; that is to say, in the great question of 
Roman freedom or slavery, he thinks of nothing but the security of 
one man. He prefers the Romans to the Greeks, because they 
bestrode the world like a Colossus (again the idea of individual 
predominance). He speaks of Ariosto with contempt, because he 
did not comprehend his universality. For humour he has no liking, 
partly, perhaps, out of an instinct that it was dangerous to some of 
his pretensions ; and he objects to making religion more philosophic, 
on the ground that he had not to make a religion for philosophers ; 
as if the wants of philosophers meant anything but the advancing 
wants of the time. And yet he hopes to cut a figure in Wieland’s 
eyes, as a free-thinker, by doubting whether Jesus ever existed ; 
which is as clumsy and unscholarly a mistake as a soldier could 

fall into, though Volney, from whom he probably had it, thought 
otherwise. Wieland, while he was talking with him, thought he 
looked as if he had been “ cast from bronze.” 

‘In the autumn of 1808, some of the princes assembled at the 
congress of Erfurt came for a few days to visit the court of Weimar, 
and among them was Napoleon. He was accompanied by a t 
of French players, who borrowed the theatre, and, on the 6th of 
October, exhibited in it Voltaire’s tragedy of the Death of Czesar. 
Wieland went to see this tragedy, in which Talma was to perform, 
and sat as usual in a private side-box-of the second tier, reserved 
for the ducal family, to which he had been attached as preceptor. 
Napoleon observed him there, and inquired who was that venerable 
old man with the black velvet ca/otte : this was the usual costume of 
Wieland, who, not liking to wear a wig,,and being exposed by the 
baldness of his crown to colds of the head, had adopted a circular 
cap resembling that of the Catholic priests. After having been in- 
formed by the prince primate that it was Wieland, Napoleon signified 
a wish to see him after the play, and Wieland accordingly was ush- 
ered into the ball-room, which was the next place of rendezvous. 
In one of Wieland’s letters the following interesting account is given 
of the interview :— 

‘I had not been many minutes there, before Napoleon came across 
the room towards us; the duchess then presented me to him regu- 
larly, and he addressed me affably with some words of compliment, 
looking me steadily in the eye. Few mortals have appeared to me 
so rapidly to see through a man at a glance; he instantly perceived 
that notwithstanding my celebrity, I was a plain, unassumiug old man; 
and as he seemed desirous of making a good impression ,upon me, 
he at once assumed the form best adapted to attain his end. I never 
saw a man in appearance, calmer, plainer, milder or more unassum- 
ing; no trace about him of the consciousness that he was a great 
monarch; he talked to me like an old acquaintance with his equal, 
and, what was very rare with him, chatted with me exclusively an en- 
tire hour and a half, to the great surprise ofall present. At length, 
about midnight, I began to feel inconvenience from standing so long, 
and took the liberty of requesting his Majesty’s permission to with , 
draw. “Allez donc,” said he, in a very friendly tone, “ Bon soir.” * 

‘ The more remarkable traits of our interview were these :—The 
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revious play having drawn our attention upon Julius Caesar, Napo- 
eon observed, ‘‘that he was one of the greatest characters in uni- 
versal history ; and indeed, added he, would have been without ex- 
ception the greatest but for one blunder.” I was about to enquire 
to what anecdote he alluded, when he seemed to read the question 
in my eye, and continued—* Czsar knew the men who wanted to 
get rid of him, and he ought to have got rid of them first.” If Napo- 
eon could have read all that passed in my inner mind, he would have 
perceived it saying, “Such a blunder will never be laid to your 
c sg 

‘From Cesar, our conversation turned to the Romans : he praised 
warmly their military and political system. The Greeks, on the 
contrary, seemed to stand low in his opinion. “ The eternal scuffle 
between their little republics, (said he,) was not formed to evolve 
anything great: but the Romans were always intent on grand pur- 
pee and thus created the mighty Colossus which bestrode the world.” 

pleaded for the art and literature of the Greeks; he treated both 
with contempt, and said they only served to dispute about ! He pre- 
ferred Ossian to Homer. In poetry, he professed to value only the 
sublime, and energetic and pathetic writers, especially the tragic 
om but of Ariosto, he spoke ‘in some such terms as Cardinal 

ppolito of Este did; not aware, however, I think, that in this 
he was giving me a box on the ear. For anything humorous he 
seemed to have no liking; and, notwithstanding the flattering friend- 
liness of his apparent manner, he repeatedly struck me, as if he had 
been cast from bronze. 

* At length, however, he had put me so much at my ease, that I 
asked him how it came about that the public worship, which he had 
reformed in France, had not been rendered more philosophic, and 
more on a par with the spirit of the times. “ My dear Wieland, 
(replied he), worship is not made for philosophers ; for they neither 
believe in me nor in my priesthood ; as for those who do believe, 

ou cannot leave them, or give them, wonders enough,” [vide 
rance now! !}; “if I had to make a religion for philosophers it 
should be just the reverse.” In this tone the conversation went on 
for some time, and Napoleon professed so much scepticism as to 
oe we whether Jesus Christ had ever existed. This (adds 
ieland) is very quotidian scepticism, and in his freethinking I saw 
nothing to admire but the openness with which he expressed it.” 
Napoleon shortly afterwards, sent to Wieland a brevet of admission 
into the legion of honour.’ —Vol. 1, p. 32. 

In volume the second, p.95, is a portrait of him, drawn by an 
American, which we should take to be one of the very best that 
has appeared. We are the more impressed with it, because in 
Genoa, which had a long connection with Corsica, we have seen 
Italian officers, precisely resembling the “subaltern” alluded to 
towards the close of the extract, and who always used to remind 
us of Napoleon. We sometimes amused ourselves with fancying 
that we saw relations of his, who had crossed the gulph from Cor- 
sica to seek their fortunes. 


** We were at the play one evening,” says the writer, “ and seated 
near the stage, when in consequence of some preparations in the box 
appropriated to the Emperor, it was perceived that he was expected. 

he play was already begun, but the actors no longer commanded 
the attention of-the audience, who remained with their eyes fixed 
upon the imperial box, and were expressing a sort of tumultuous 
expectation, when the Emperor entered. He was received with 
shouts of applause. These he answered with a slight bow and then 
seated himself in an elbow chair, while three Chamherluins remained 
standing behind. 

‘I had upon this and upon some other occasions, an opportunity 
of examining his person and countenance, at my leisure and the 
impression left on my mind was that of a muscular man of about 
five feet four inches, with very broad shoulders and short legs. He 
cannot be very unlike what historians describe Pepin to have been, 
whom he certainly resembles in fortune ; nor is he unlike a descrip- 
tion which I have somewhere read of Robert, eldest son of William 
the Conqueror, who was, on account of the shortness of his legs, 
surnamed Courte hose. He has small, piercing, dark grey eyes, a 
prominent nose, a large chin, a good mouth, short coal black hair, a 
forehead that would have satisfied Lavater, a countenance which 
denotes a man not too well pleased at any time, and easily made 
angry, with a bilious and sunburnt complexion. I am told that he 
sometimes condescends to joke with those about him, but I saw 
nothing like it in his face, and I will be sworn that no man ventures 
to joke with him. His manner appears harsh and sudden, and _ his 
voice is said to be hoarse and unmusical. He was dressed with the 
utmost simplicity; was attentive to the play, took a vast deal of 
snuff; spoke once or twice to the Chamberlain nearest him; stole 
a sidelong look or two at the audience ; started up at the end of the 
piece ; advanced rapidly to the edge of the box ; made a hasty bow, 
and withdrew. 

‘IL endeavoured every time that I saw this great personage, to 
eonsider him attentively, and I tried to determine within myself 
what would have been my opinion of such a looking person, had I 
met him in private life. Had I met such a person in a public walk, 
in France, I should have supposed him a foreign subaltern, living 
chiefly by his ingenuity at cards, and ready to defend his winnings 
by his sword; in Italy, where the police is very defective, I should 
have been uneasy to have met him at the corner of a ‘wood.’— 
Vol. 2, p. 95. 

. [ fo be concluded tc-mo:row.] 








TALE OF THE FOUR DEAF MEN. 


A deaf shepherd was, one day, tending his flock, near his own 
village, and though it was almost noon, his wife had not yet brought 
him his breakfast. He was afraid to leave his sheep, to go in quest 
of it, lest some accident should befal them; but his hunger would 
not be appeased; and, upon looking round, he espieda Yalaiyari, or 
village hind, who had come to cut grass for his cow, near a neich- 
bouring spring. He went to call him, though very reluctantly, be- 
cause he knew that, though those servants of the village are set as 
watchmen to prevent theft, yet they are great thieves themselves, 
He hailed him, however, and requested him just to give an eye to 
his flock for the short time he should be absent, and that he would 
not forget him when he returned from breakfast. 

The man was as deaf as himself; and, mistaking his intentions, 
angrily asked him. “ What right have you to take this grass, which 
1 have had the trouble to cut? Is my cow to starve, that your 
sheep may fatten? Go about your business, and let me alone!” 
The deaf shepherd mistaking the repulsive gesture of the hind, for 
a signal of acquiescence in his request, ran briskly towards the vil- 
lage, fully determined to give his wife a good lesson for her neglect ; 
but, when he approached the house, he saw her before the door, 
rolling in the pains of a violent cholic, brought on by eating, over 
night, too great a quantity of raw green peas. Her sad condition, 
and the necessity he was under to provide breakfast for himself, de- 
tained the shepherd longer than he wished; though the small con- 
fidence he had in the person with whom he had left his sheep, 
accelerated his return to the utmost. 

Overjoved to see his flock peaceably feeding near the spot where 
he left them, he counted them over; and finding that there was not 
a single sheep missing. ‘“ He is an honest fellow,’ quoth he; 
“this Talaiyari ; the very jewel of his race! 1 promised him a re- 
ward, and he shall have it.” There was a lame sheep in the flock, 
well enough in other respects, which he hoisted on his shoulders, 
carried towards the hind, and courteously offered him, saying, “ You 
have taken great care of my sheep during my absence. Take this 
one for your trouble.” 

“1,” says the deaf hind; “I break your sheep’s legs? I'll be 
hanged if I went near your flock, while you were gone, or stirred 
from the place where I now am.” “ Yes,” replied the shepherd, 
‘it is good and fat mutton, and will be a treat to you and your 
family, or friends.” “ Have I not told thee,” returned the hind, 
“ that I never went near thy sheep; yet you persist to accuse me 
of breaking that one’s leg. Get about thy business, or I’ll give thee 
a good beating.” And, by his gestures, he seemed deterimined to 
put his threats in execution. 

The astonished shepherd got into a passion also, and assumed a 
position of defence. They were just proceeding to blows when a 
man on horseback came up. To him they both appealed, to decide 
the dispute between them; and the shepherd, laying hold of the 
bridle, requested the horseman to alight for a moment, just to settle 
the difference between him and that beggarly hind. “I have offered 
him a present of a sheep,” said he, “ because I thought he had 
done me aservice ; and, in requital, he would knock me down.” 
The villager was, at the same time, preferring his complaint, that 
the shepherd would accuse him of breaking the leg of his sheep, 
when he had never been near his flock, 

The horseman, who was as deaf as the disputants, understood 
not a word that was said; but seeing that they both addressed him 
with vehemence, he made a sign to them to listen to him, and then 
frankly told them that he confessed the horse he rode was not his 
own :—“‘ It was a stray one that I found in the road,” quoth he; 
“‘ and being at a loss, I mounted him for the sake of expedition 
If he be your’s, take him. If not, pray let me proceed, as I am 
really in great haste.” 

The shepherd and the village hind, each imagining that the horse- 
man had decided in favour of the other, became more violent than 
before ; both cursing him whom they had taken for their judge, anc 
accusing hin of partiality. . 

At this crisis, there happened to come up an aged Brahmin. 
Instantly they all crowded round him; shepherd, hind, and horse- 
man, each claiming his interposition, and a decision in his favour. 
All spoke together; every one telling his own tale.—But, the 
Brahmin had lost his hearing also. ‘ I know,” said he, “ you 
want to compel me to return home to her” (meaning his wife) 
“¢but do you know her character? In all the legions of the devils, 
I defy you to find one that is her equal in wickedness, Since the 
time I first bought her, she has made me commit more sin than It 
will be in my power to expiate in thirty generations. I am gomg 
on a pilgrimage to Kase (Benarese) where I will wash myself from 
the innumerable crimes I have been led into from the hour i 
which I had the misfortune to make her my wife. Then will I 
wear out the rest of my days on alms in a strange land.” ; 

While they were ail four venting their exclamations, withcut 
hearing a word ; the horse stealer perceived some people advancing 
towards them with great spead. Fearing they might be the owners 
of the beast, he dismounted, and took to his heels. The shepherd, 
seeing it was growing late, went to look after his flock, pouring out 
curses, as he trudged, against all arbitrators; and bitterly com- 
plaining that all justice had departed from the earth. Then he 
bethought himself of a snake that crossed his path in the morning, 
as he came out of the sheepfold; and thus accounted for the troubles 
he had that day experienced. The hind returned to his load of 
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Srass, and finding the lame sheep there, he took it on his shoulder, 
to punish the shepherd for the vexation that he had given him; 
and the aged Brahmin pursued his course to a choultry that was 
not faroff. A quiet night, and sound sleep, soothed his anger in 

; and, early in the morning, several Brahmins, his neighbours 
and relations, who had traced him out, persuaded him to return 
home, promising to ‘engage his wife to be more obedient, and less 
quarrelsome, in future. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lane.—Werner—A King’s Fireside—Masaniello. 
Covent Garven.—The Fair Penitent—The Omnibus— Black Eyed Susan. 





ADELPHI. 
We have again been agreeably surprised by the goodness of one of 
the serious pieces at this theatre. We believe we must begin to 


is at length afraid to offer ‘it, for it serves to betray him. He has 
only one consolation left him, a faithful wife (Mrs Yates) daughter 
of the Notary Botta ; and this turns to bitterness, for he sees nothing 
before them but infamy and starvation. His wife gives him a friar’s 
cloak for a disguise’; he goes in it to seek help of her father, one 
of the men that have ruined him; andas Botta does not recognize 
his visitor through the hood, the old villain takes him for 
Nibbio, who is himself a friar. An interesting scene follows, in 
which Botta, complaining of Nibdio for cheating him with regard to the 
estate of which they have robbed the brothers, holds out some 
papers, as he taunts him, one of which, he reminds him, isa forgery 
Astolpho, to whom all this disclosure is news, clutches the paper 
out of the hand of the terrified wretch, at the same time 
disclosing himself. To be possessed of papers, however, is 
useless, for how can he appear to claim his rights, after the 
adventure of the ducat? He demands money. The old man not- 
withstanding his terror, makes a variety of shuffles to avoid giving 





apologize to the Managers for our surprise : for the truth is, that 
no serions novelty, of half the merit, is produced at the great 


it; and while Astolpho *is hesitating to use force, the fiend Mam- 
mon makes his appearance, and sheds his blood for him. The liv- 


houses. Revivals, of course, are excepted. We speak of pieces | ing victim is gazing with horror on the dead one, when his poor 


newly written. 


The Carnival at Naples, for instance, is not to | wife comes in, and not seeing the body, again vows never to quit ~ 


compare in point of writing and originality, with this new Burletta | him. Astolpho makes her take an oath to that effect, and then 


The Devil’s Ducat. 

We should have noticed the piece the first night of its perform- 
ance, but we overlooked it, thinking of nothing at the time but the 
reappearance of MatHews. When we saw it mentioned a little 
afterwards in the play-bill, we concluded it to be one of the flaring, 
Bartholomew-fair things that are so common at some of the minor 
theatres ; though there was something too in a nota Lene appended to 
the title, which we thought argued a more bookish taste than usual. 

“The idea of this Burletta,” says the play-bill, “was suggested 
by the following passage in Le Cienk’s Dictionary :— 

“* Pases, a famous Magician of old, by his enchantments, could 
represent sumptuous feasts, with attendants appertaining to them, 
and make them disappear when he pleased. He had, it is said, 
what the French called a ‘ Flying Pistole,’ that is, a piece of money 
he had made, which, when he had paid it away, always returned 
inte his purse again: whence the proverb, ‘ Pasetis obolus, when 
one sees something surprising.’ ’’ 

What interested us the more in this announcement, was, that 
albeit voracious readers of fiction, we had never heard of this 
“Pases” before. Fortunatus and his Cap we knew well: but who 
was Pases and his Half-penny? Lempriere knew him not ;— | 
D’Herbelot had not heard of him in the East ;—nor Bayle any | 
where, for aught that he has reported; nor doth Mr Dunlop take | 
cognizance of him; nor have the children’s books been delighted | 
with him, nor the Italian poets, nor (for any thing that their | 
translators tell us) the Germans. We suppose he must lurk in | 
some of the corners of the old Latin libraries of Erasmus and thé 
school-men. Or peradventure he sleepeth in a moral of Plutarch’s ; | 
or amidst the crumbs in the wallet of Athenzus. However, we | 
resolved to be acquainted with him forthwith in his new shape, | 
and found ourselves better rewarded than he. 

The Pases of the new piece is Astolpho, a Neapolitan (Mr_ 
Yares), who together with his brother Leandro (Mr Hemmings) 
j8 Tuined by two old rascals, Nebbio and Botta, an usurer and a 
notary (Mr Donne and Mr Bayne). To make himself amends, 
Astotpho is tempted to sell his soul to Mammon (Mr O. Smita), 
who presents him with a ducat, that returns to him as soon as he 
spends it: (so at least we conclude, for we missed the first scenes). 
The fool of Mammon triumphs of course for a while; but a most 
unexpected circumstance puts an end to his dreams. The ducat, 
in the course of its circulation, falls into the hands of the church, 
who stamp their sacred mark upon it, and proclaim its infernal 
origin; after which its habit of returning to ‘its master is useless, 
for nobody will take it. Mammon laughs, and his victim falls into 
poverty. 

But he is not only fallen into poverty: he must try and escape 
from the pursuit of the Holy Office, and nobody will help him, for 
he has nothing but the accursed ducat to offer them. Besides, he 





solemnly observes, that she knows not in whose presence she has 
/ sworn. She looks round in awe, and descries her murdered father. 
_ Her first impulse is to cry out upon her husband as a murderer, and 
to call the house in to secure him. He implores, and obtains her 
mercy; but invain. His pursuers arrive, and heis taken to prison. 
He thinks he is to die; but Mammon, who has time immemorial 
| laughed at prisons, is not to forsake his victim at a juncture like 
this. He makes his appearance, laughs at him, makes him misera- 
ble, detail the wretchedness of a bad man even triumphant, com- 
pared with a captive innocent, but at the same time tells him he 
shall be free. The Fiend exercises his magic, and down sink the 
walls, leaving the prisoner, in momentary transport, to breathe the 
| fresh air. He finds himself by the tomb of his father, and sinks 
‘to the earth for anguish and famine. His wife discovers him, and 
| renews her lamentations: the friar Nibbio follows: Astolpho, in a 
| paroxysm of indignation, stabs him; and while the officers in pur- 





| suit are rushing to secure the criminal, Mammon appears finally 
5 


and sinks with his victim into the earth. 


All that we saw of this piece is interesting: some of the plot is 
new; there is one scene with a good deal of humour; and the 
dialogue, which is partly in verse, and written with more ambition 
than usual, now and then surprised us. Astolpho, in particular, 
talks well, and gives, among other good passages, an eloquent 
description of Avarice. The author, however, should not call 
Avarice an ‘‘ear-less,” as well as blind-eyed hag. Nobody surely 
listens better than a miser. We regret we cannot remember the rest 
of the description sufficiently wel! to quote it; and there was 
another passage, which we should have been happy to lay before 
the reader. The description of Avarice ends well with saying 
that her 

tinkling tongue 
Outquires the angels. 

The humorous scene we allude to, is one in which Vibbio’s ser- 
vant, Grillo, (Mr Buckstong) under pretence of confessing him- 
self to his old master, robs him before his face of the purse hang- 
ing at his girdle. He enumerates a variety of horrible crimes, fer 
which the friar readily gives him absolution, till he comes to the 
enormity of stealing “three peaches from a convent garden.” 
However, even this the friar pardons, provided he feels remorse. 
A far greater atrocity concludes the list; he has robbed a friar of 
his purse (to wit, the man before him.) The absolver is horrified 
but is still not unwilling to “save a soul,” provided twenty 
of the fifty pieces be given him. The thief beats him down 
to five, and then receives the blessing of the man he has 
robbed, with permission to retain the five and forty in peace.—This 
joke resembles the best of those in the old Italian novels, 

Mr Yates, though he is apt to get too loud, makes an effective 
Astolpho, and Mrs Yares, a very naturel and affecting wife. She 
can afford to be told, that she ought not to say Philippo for Philippo. 
Messrs Buckstone and Downe managed the humorous scene very 
well between them, the latter telling the other to “go on,” during 
his enumeration of the crimes, with good roa-chalance and variety. 
Nor must we forget Mr Bayne in the Notary. He really made a 
very good picture of the feeble old villain, and held out, sideways, 
a good morbid face, pale with midnight watching. Mr O, Stn, 
in Mammon, is drest very properly in “a golden coat like an image,” 
crowned. He js not the ine of Spenser, but of the necro- 
mancers, and “ cometh up like a king.” eS 
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THE TATLER. 





REGRET AND PersEveERANCE.—You may recollect the mention, 
in one of our conversations, of a young man who wasted in two or 
three years, a large patrimony, in profligate revels with a number 
of worthless ‘associates calling themselves his friends, till his last 
means were exhausted, when they of course treated him with neg- 
lect or contempt. Reduced to absolute want, he one day went out 
of the house with an intention to put an end to his life ; but wan- 
dering awhile almost unconsciously, he came to the brow of an 
eminence which overlooked what were lately his estates. Here he 
sat down, and remained fixed in thought a number of hours, at the 
end of which he sprang from the ground with a vehement exulting 
emotion. He had formed his resolution, which was, that all these 
estates should be his again ; he had formed his plan too, which he 
instantly began to execute. He walked hastily forward, determined 
to seize the very first opportunity, of however humble a kind, to 
gain any money, though it were ever so despicable a trifle, and | 
resolved absolutely not to spend, if he could help it, a farthing of | 
whatever he might obtain. The first thing that drew his attention 
was a heap of coals shot out of carts on the pavement before a 
house. He offered himself to shovel or wheel them into the place 
where they were to be laid, and was employed. He received a few | 

nce for the labour ; and then, in pursuance of the saving part of | 

is plan, requested some small gratuity of meat and drink, which 
was given him. He then looked out for the next thing that might 
chance to offer; and went, with indefatigable industry, through a 
succession of servile employments, in different places, of longer and 
shorter duration, still scrupulously avoiding, as far as possible, the 
expense of a penny. He promptly seized every opportunity which 
could advance his design, without regarding the meanness of occu- 
pation or appearance. By this method he had gained, after a con- 
siderable time, money enough to purchase, in order to sell again, a | 
few cattle, of which he had taken pains to understand the value. 
He speedily but cautiously turned his first gains into second advan- 
tages, retained without a single deviation his extreme parsimony ; 
and thus advanced by degrees into larger transactions and incipient 
wealth. I did not hear, or have forgotten, the continued course of 
his life; but the final result was, that he more than recovered his 
lost possessions ; and died an inveterate miser worth 60,000/.— 
Foster's Essays—({This story is striking, and has been deservedly 
celebrated ; but after all the man was a poor character. He had 
but two ideas in his head; that of letting go, and of holding fast. 
He was energetic from the absence of qualities, and not from the | 

resence of them. If he had ended generously, 

ave been widely different.) 
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PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. | 

yan | 

Cospure THearre.—The Battle of Worcester—George | 
Barnwell— Wallace. 


| 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. | 


This Evening a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE DEVIL’S DUCAT! 
OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
The Musie by MrG_H. Rodwell. 
Sabina, Mrs YATES. 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE, Botta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 


—> Brothers, ruined by Y Mr YATES, _ 
ro, Nibbio and Botta § Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr Q. SMITH, 
Grillo, (Botta’s Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasaut) Mr MORRIS, 





Tomaso, (Captain of the Santa Maria) Mr S,. SMITH, 
yone, (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 
Lucino, (his Attendant) Mr V. WEBSTER, 


the case would | 
M 





Vine Dressers, Sailors, &c. Messrs. Charles, Fry, Taylor, Willing, 


After which, the Comic Burletta, called 
LOVE LAUGHS AT BAILIFFS! 
Emily Valmont, Miss DALY, Lucinda, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Snatch, (the Singing Bailiff) with a favorite Song, Mr MATHEWS, | 
Sir Simon Ardent, Mr DOWNE, 

Captain Ardent, Mr HEMMINGS, Drench, Mr BAYNE, 

Chatter, Mr WILKINSON, Lightfoot, Mr BICKSTONE, 
Tipem, Mr SANDERS, Waiter, Mr V. WEBSTER. 


After which, (3rd time) a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 
[By Mr G. H. Ropwe tr). 
Julia, Mrs YATES. 
Melville, (a Banker) Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Matthew Multiply, (Melville’s head Clerk) Mr BAYNE, 





To conclude with a New Version of The Pilot, called a 
THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES 
[By Mr Bucksrone]. 
Miss Kitty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER. 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 
Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J, REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 
Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, Xc. 


| 
| 
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| 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


This Evening’ the Comedy of 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


[By Sueripan]. 


Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 
Lady Sneerwell, Mrs FAUCIT, Mrs Candonr. Mrs ORGER 
Maria, Miss MORDAUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. , 


Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, , 
Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, Charles Surface, Mr VINING 
Crabtree, Mr W. BENNETT, Careless, Mr YARNOLD, ’ 
Sir Harry (withaSong) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 
Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSON, 
Ist Gentleman, Mr EAST, 2nd Gentleman, Mr S. JONES, 
John, Mr HONNER, William, Mr C. JONES. 


Previous to the Comedy, P. De Winter's Overture to “ Calypso.” 
And in the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to “ Otello,” and 
Boildieu’s Overture to ‘‘ Les Deux Nuits.” 


After which, (19th time) a New Farce, called 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poote]. 
Miss Knibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 
Mrs Humphries, MrsC. JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER, 
Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING. 


To conclude with, (7th time) a New Farce, (in Two Acts) entitled 
THE JENKINSES. 
[By Mr Prancue.] 
Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs ORGER, 
Miss Georgiana Jenkins, Miss MORDAUNT, Martha, Mrs BROAD. 
Mr Carraway, Mr FARREN, Augustns Gingham, Mr J. VINING, 
rJohn Jenkins, Mr COOPER, Master John Jenkins, Master FENTON. 





To-morrow, Werner; A King’s Fireside; and Turning the Tables. 
On Thursday, The Hypocrite; Turning the Tables; and The Brigand. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the New Grand Comic Opera, (in Three Acts) called 
CINDERELLA. 
The Music by Rossini. 

[The whole arranged and adapted to the English Stage, by Mr R. Lacy.] 
Cinderella, MissINVERARITY, (her 3rd appearance on any Stage) 
Clorinda, Miss CAWSE, Ihisbe, Miss HUGHES, 

Fairy Queen, Miss H_ CAWSE. 

Syiphs, Mesds. Appleton, Brown, Daly, Goodson, Goodwin, Goward, &c. 
“aities, Mesds. Eyan, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Ryals, Payne, Thomassin, &c. 
Felix, (Prince of Salerno) Mr WILSON, 

Baron Pumpolino (of Montetiesco) Mr G. STANSBURY, 
Alidoro, (the Prince’s Tutor) Mr HENRY, 
Dandini, (the Prince’s Valet) Mr MORLEY, 
Pedro, (Servanttu the Baron) Mr KEELEY. 
Hunters and Attendants, Messrs. Beale, Benedict, Birt, Caulfield, &c. 


After the Opera, Cherubini’s Overture to ‘* Les Abencerages.” 


After which, (Ist time at this Theatre) 

THE YOUTHFUL QUEEN. 
Christine, (the Youthful Queen) Miss E. TREE, 
Emma, Miss LAWRENCE. 

Count d’Oxensteirn, Mr F. MATLHEWS, 

Frederick Bury, Mr ABBOTT, Steinberg, Mr WRENCH, 
Officer, Mr IRWIN, 





To-morrow, The Chancery Suit; The Omnibus; and Black Eyed Susan. 
On Thursday, The Provoked Husband ; The Omnibus; and Robert the 


* | Devil. 
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